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that of the diurnal, though mainly regulated by lati-
tude, depends also 011 other conditions.

In the torrid zone, between the tropics, the sun, as
has already been said (p. 9), is vertical over every
spot twice a year. On the equator itself, these two
periods of vertical sun occur six months apart, at the
equinoxes, and the hottest periods, therefore, ought to
be in spring and autumn; but as the period of the
greatest altitude of the sun may coincide with that of
heavy rains, as has just been stated (p. 215), it is clear
that the highest point of the curve is not fixed solely
by the sun's position.

The nearer we approach to either tropic the closer
do these periods of vertical sun come to each other, as
the sun is advancing to the tropic and receding from it
again. Within the torrid zone, therefore, the course of
the annual curve is not so simple as in higher latitudes,
while that of the diurnal curve shows comparatively
little change throughout the year.

The diagram (fig. 87, p. 218) exhibits this peculiarity
of the tropical curves very well. It shows the annual
range and the mean temperature for four stations, two of
them (Ascension and Calcutta) in the torrid, the other
two (Greenwich and Barnaoul) in the temperate zone.

The range curve for Ascension (No. 1), and in a much
greater degree that for Calcutta (No. 2), follow an irre-
gular course, compared with those of Nos. 8 and 4.

In the temperate zone, the length of the day varies
as the latitude increases, from the tropics to the polar
circles. In these zones, therefore, the annual curve is
fairly regular, but the course of the diurnal curve is
largely modified from month to month according to
latitude, for at the respective summer solstices on the